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A MESSAGE TO THE GRADUATING CLASS 


Wisconsin Library School, June, 1925 


To handle and distribute and know books is a happy task. To write books 
is another. But the high joy is to live a book, and in these days when plots 
are out of fashion we can all do that. We can ali create situations, and make 
characters speak for us—give them good humor and kindness because we 
have good humor and kindness, cut down their resentment and sharp criticism 
and irritability and self-defense because we have not these things in us. We 
work with a living cast of characters. We write and distribute this book 
daily—there is no hiding it in the stacks! Human interest, human relation- 
ship, clear type and a decent binding—these make our routine masterpieces 
and we are our own publishers. Good wishes for your book and you, the 
artist. 

One thing more: That word of Elie Faure in the introduction of his great 
History of Art: ‘‘And he whom we call the artist is the one among living 
beings who in the presence of universal life, maintains the state of love in his 
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heart. ZONA GALE. 
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IN A QUIET CORNER WITH A LITTLE BOOK 


Address to the Graduating Class Wisconsin Library School, June 18, 1925. 


By FRANK KELLER WALTER 


“In omnibus requiem quaesivi,”’ said 
Thomas 4 Kempis “Sed non inveni nisi 
in angulis et libellis” “I have sought re- 
pose everywhere but nowhere have I 
found it save in quiet corners and in 
little books.” 

One might casually think that a life 
of seventy years in a monastery, such as 
that in which Thomas lived, would have 
offered a plentitude of repose without a 
private retreat. But all things are rela- 
tive. The daily routine of the cloister 
service, the regular copying of manu- 
scripts in the monastery scriptorium, 
the instruction of novices, the frequent 
sermons and the writing of numerous 
books were to him what the worse 
crowded and more complicated daily 
schedules of our own days are to us. 

To the “hard headed business man” 
who figures so prominently in political 
campaigns and at booster banquets, but 
who really is rarely met in actual ex- 
perience, the life of a librarian must 
often appear a life of consummate ease 
for which the tax paper extravagantly 
pays. In our attempts to prove such 
ideas wrong we are often prone to crowd 
both our working and our leisure hours 
with all kinds of projects, pertinent and 
impertient, and to forget sometimes that 
our duty as public servants does not 
keep us from personal obligation to live 
our own lives in a way that may pro- 
mote the good of our own souls. 

Motion is not necessarily progress. 
The engine of any automobile may move 
as rapidly and be as noisy when the car 
is at rest as when it is in the stream of 
traffic. A librarian may be so engrossed 
with the mechanism of her work that 
she may forget to see whether the work 
itself is progressing. 

No apology for professional organiza- 
tion of libraries need be made. Sys- 
tematic effort is necessary for the suc- 
cessful performance of any social func- 


tion. The church ritual, the routine of 
college and university credits and cur- 
ricula, the involved records of a bank, 
the catalog code and loan desk rules of 
a library and even the irresistible lure 
of a fashion quarterly alike have their 
rise in the eternal need of men and wom- 
en for standards by which to guide their 
daily lives. The two outstanding char- 
acteristics of the modern library as com- 
pared with the libraries of earlier days 
ure not the more costly buildings or the 
larger number of books these contain. 
They are the ideal of service to the whole 
community instead of to a favored few 
and the greater perfection of the techni- 
cal processes through which this service 
is made possible. When service is at- 
tempted without adequate organization, 
the attempt fails. When the machinery 
of the organization is given precedence 
over the needs of the people, the work 
of the library becomes mechanical and 
fails to attract the very people in whose 
interests it is established and main- 
tained. 

The young librarian must steer a mid- 
dle course between the attitude of the 
library patron to whom the library 
stands as an opportunity for personal 
profit and that of the case-hardened li- 
brary veteran to whom satisfactory sta- 
tistics are a goal rather than a means 
and to whom books are a commodity on 
which to base statistics. In other 
words, the librarian who is chiefly con- 
cerned with private reading is of little 
worth to her community; the librarian 
who is little concerned with private 
reading is of not much value to herself. 

Eminent biologists and students of 
sociology assert that man has gained 
little if any in mental ability within his- 
toric times. His greater achievements, 
so this school of scientists says, comes 
from his greater social organization. 
He does more because he uses his own 
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powers in closer relation with the past 
achievements and present powers of 
other men. In these days it is literally 
true that no man liveth unto himself. 

The other side we are more likely to 
forget. Social machinery enables us to 
move faster and farther, but it does not 
and can not keep us from being individ- 
uals. Paradoxically, the better genuine 
individual needs are supplied, the 
greater the power of society becomes. 
It is not selfish, but unselfish for each 
of us to seek for himself the greatest 
happiness and the greatest amount of 
power his ability and his opportunities 
permit as far as is consistent with the 
rights of others. In seeking the king- 
dom of God, and his righteousness for 
ourselves, we may also hasten the com- 
ing of the Kingdom of Heaven to all 
men. 


The conditions of modern life will sel- 
dom permit us to forget that we are 
parts of society. There are many ten- 
dencies which may make us neglect our 
self-development. There is a constant 
temptation to take our opinions second 
hand instead of using others’ ideas to 
help us to independent decisions of our 
own. 


There is much of this danger inherent 
in the work of the modern library. The 
patrons are so numerous, even in rather 
small places, that knowledge of their 
personal inclinations and needs is impos- 
sible. The number of books is so large 
that intimate knowledge of them is 
equally impossible. We select them as 
the merchant selects his goods: by sam- 
ple, by catalog or through the state- 
ments in book reviews, and book lists. 
One can imagine how gleefully the phy- 
sicians and undertakers would chuckle 
if grocers tried to sample personally all 
the edibles they carry in stock. As se- 
vere a case of mental indigestion would 
be the fate of any librarian who tried 
to get personal knowledge of all her 
stock. 

This necessity of confining our knowl- 
edge of most books to second-hand opin- 
ions about them, to a slight knowledge 
of their authors and of the firms which 
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publish them or of the number of times 
they circulate often makes us forget the 
necessity of knowing intimately some 
books as well as knowing many of them 
by reputation. 

The loneliest man is not the hermit, 
but the man who has a nodding ac- 
quaintance with many people, who lives 
surrounded by crowds, but who has no 
small circle of real friends whom he 
knows and by whom he is really known. 
The librarian who handles books as a 
part of her daily work without growing 
to love them is to be pitied. She may 
increase circulation statistics. She may 
be really interested in seeing others in- 
terested in her wares. If she does not 
also know personally what books may 
mean in one’s life she is not a complete 
success. It is not the machinery, but the 
intangible spirit of any institution which 
is the real measure of its worth. In 
the sale of any business the “good will,” 
which is only another name for this 
spirit, is likely to be the biggest asset. 
There are two good will items in the 
assets of any Ibrary which can be fur- 
nished only by its staff: one is an 
interest in and a knowledge of people 
and the other is a knowledge and love 
of books. Without the latter, the form- 
er is ineffective. The library is not pri- 
marily an employment bureau; a lecture 
bureau, a center for the dissemination 
of social propaganda, an industrial wel- 
fare department or a school. It is all 
of these in part. It is only sc as these 
other activities are related to the pri- 
mary function of the library. This 
function is to provide books and other 
printed material suitable to the varied 
needs of the community. 

What is the reason that so much in 
the library field is still undeveloped and 
that those just beginning library service 
still have so many laurels to gain? 
Perhaps, no one can briefly and satisfac- 
torily, answer this. One may perhaps 
hazard the opinion that it is partly be- 
cause so many librarians have clearly 
recognized only part of their duty. They 
are saturated with the idea of public 
service and they are firmly convinced 
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that promoting good reading is a means 
of real service. Too few of them have 
gone the rest of the way to reach the 
logical conclusion that librarians as well 
as others need private reading and per- 
sonal books. 

The person who does not read can 
hardly expect to kindle very often or 
very effectually in others an interest in 
which she does not share. It is intel- 
lectual contagion, not intellectual infec- 
tion which makes readers of others. In 
self defense the librarian must read if 
she wishes to succeed. 

Reading for the sake of others is laud- 
able, but it is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable to read always with an eye to 
others’ benefit. Reading, like food, must 
most often be suited to one’s own per- 
sonality. It is patriotic to abstain 
from wheat bread that our allies in war 
may not be forced to eat corn which 
they cannot enjoy. It is idiotic to make 
one’s indigestion chronic by continuing 
after the war is over to eat corn or 
mixed flour which one can neither enjoy 
or digest. 


For three reasons, among others, I 
would enjoin you to seek the seclusion 
of some quiet corner with a little book 
of your own. In the first place, you 
must needs keep yourselves informed 
about what the world is doing as well 
as about what it has done. You may 
gain your knowledge by engaging di- 
rectly in the activity about which you 
wish to learn, but life is too short and 
the work of the world too varied to make 
this a very promising method. You 
may converse with others about what 
they are doing and thus learn from 
them what others are doing. Unfor- 
tunately, the average man does not al- 
ways converse well along such lines. 
To one not interested deeply in golf, the 
peculiarities of automobiles, the rules of 
bridge, or under certain conditions, in 
the lightning changes of fashion, the 
conversational method does not always 
bring rich rewards of valuable informa- 
tion. One often must get out of the 
current to see the progress of the stream 
and to notice that it is the stream and 
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not the banks which moves. It is most 
often in books, in magazines and news- 
papers that one can get the best perspec- 
tive of social progress in the limited 
periods of his leisure. Information is 
the real water of life to the mind. 
Therefore, read in your quiet corner 
from your little book that you may know 
more about the life around you. 

In the second place, read for your own 
self-culture. Just what culture is no one 
seems quite to know. The dictionary 
makers give long lists of approximate 
definitions, none of which quite satisfy. 
From these definitions we may select the 
phrase, “refinement in manners or taste” 
as being vague enough to be inclusive 
and simple enough to be understood. 
Culture is more than information. It is 
more than natural ability. It is easily 
recognized, but seldom consciously ac- 
quired. It comes best as a by-product. 
It shows in one’s social attitude and it 
is the basis of all genuine democracy. 
It makes one tolerant toward others’ 
viewpoints and opinions. It gives the 
open mind which keeps the conservative 
from becoming a bigot and the radical 
from lapsing into fanaticism. It is ac- 
quired through contact, direct or indi- 
rect, with others who are high-minded, 
clean-souled and considerate and dis- 
criminating in taste. Few of us have 
opportunity to know personally and in- 
timately very many of deep and genuine 
culture. All of us have the opportunity 
of knowing indirectly great numbers of 
the cultured of every period and of every 
country through the books they have 
written or which have been written about 
them. 

In the third place, retire to your quiet 
corner with your little book for the pure 
pleasure of reading. If you do not like 
to read you have no real place in the 
professional work of a library. If you 
like people better than books, try, not to 
like people less, but to like books more. 
In your reading for pleasure do not be 
unduly awed by book lists or by critics’ 
opinions. They have their place. Only 
the ignorant despise counsel, but no man 
is very mature who does not weigh ad- 
vice and then make his own decision. 
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One of the greatest pleasures of read- 
ing lies in the power to discriminate 
for one’s self. This usually requires a 
considerable period of training, of con- 
scious selection of that which is recog- 
nized as the best. In due time selection 
of the good should become as _ uncon- 
scious as the correct fingering of his in- 
strument is to the musician skilled 
through long periods of conscious and 
even mechanical practice. Many years 
ago Ruskin asserted that taste is the 
only true test of morality and that a 
man is really good only when he prac- 
tices right action often enough for him 
to form the habit of choosing the good 
without conscious effort. Much the same 
is true of reading. It is possible, as 
cur love of booklists and the supervision 
we give the purchases of books for our 
library indicate, to cultivate a love for 
the good. No one should be satisfied 
until he has learned to like what the 
experience of the world has found good 
in books. “A man ought to read just as 
inclination leads him,” said Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, “for what he reads as a task 
will do him little good.” It follows that 
the better trained his inclination, the 
more profit as well as pleasure he wil! 
get. At the same time, it must be recog- 
nized that taste in reading like taste in 
everything else is largely individual and 
that there is no certain standard. Not 
everyone can enjoy or truly appreciate 
all the classics, nor are there many 
which are equally esteemed at all times. 
Dryden was sure he could improve Chau- 
cer. Pope revamped the Iliad. Bjorn- 
sen and Ibsen were sincerely skeptical 
about each other’s ability. An ambi- 
tious hack-writer has recently written 
a little blue book on “Dante and other 
waning classics.” ‘Few living men or 
women have read the “Faery Queen” 
from start to finish, Mencken and 
Sherman quarrel, to their mutual finan- 
cial benefit, as to whether Victorian 
standards of taste and morals are true 
or false. Long before either of them, 
George Bernard Shaw learned how to 
get the profit and prestige of consistent 
surface dissent. 
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The average man and even the aver- 
age librarian will often, like Thomas, 
find more repose in a good second-rate 
writer more nearly of his own mental 
calibre than in the works of the great, 
who are great because, though universal 
in appeal, they tower high above the 
generality of mankind. In such cases, 
be honest and rest and refresh your- 
selves with the best you can enjoy at 
the time. Temper your reading as the 
wise do their food, to their age, their in- 
comes, their needs and their palates. 
Whether with books or men it is better 
to be one of a circle of clean-minded 
friends most of whom are just enough 
superior to stimulate one than to be an 
insincere social climber or to make a 
pretense at culture one neither possesses, 
nor enjoys nor has the power to acquire. 

In the original, Thomas refers to his 
books as “libelli”, that is “little books” 
or “pamphlets” or books of minor value. 
This affectionate diminutive, undoubt- 
edly refers to the little books of devo- 
tion, or the smaller and more intimate 
sermons or dissertations in the monas- 
tery library as compared with the bulky 
tomes of the fathers and their commen- 
tators which were the arsenals of the 
medieval theologians. As far as there 
were popular books available, these were 
popular books in which he found repose. 

In this quiet corner, you will, I trust, 
have little books of your own. The real 
book-lover is usually the book-owner. 
From the days of Richard de Bury, 
Bishop of Durham and Chaucer’s clerk 
of Oxenford, whose “Twenty bokes clad 
in blak or reed” Mr. Pearson has bor- 
rowed as a title to his collection of pleas- 
antly casual essays, to the present when 
even hall-bedrooms and “two rooms and 
kitchenette” have not stopped book-buy- 
ing, people who read rightly will own 
the books they like best. The borrowed 
book is like the casual acquaintance or 
the business associate:—pleasant to 
meet, profitable to cultivate and neces- 
sary in emergencies, but not sure to be 
around when most needed or when most 
likely to be really enjoyed. 

One’s private library need not be 
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large. Even a small bookcase will hold 
enough books to be a lasting delight if 
the choice is confined to books which 
bear re-reading. They must be personal 
books which bear their messages to the 
owner and which can be picked up when 
wanted and laid aside when their mis- 
sion of the moment is accomplished. 
In comparison with most of the luxuries 
and many of the necessities their cost 
is small, even in these days of high book 
prices. Empty bookselves in a libra- 
rian’s home are an anomaly and should 
be a rarity as well. 

May you all join the company of 
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readers for peace and repose and the 
good of your own soul as you have this 
night joined the company of those who 
have dedicated themselves to the serv- 
ice of others through books. As you 
find repose in your own quiet corner, 
with the little book, whatever it may be, 
that brings its own message to you, 
may the information, the culture and 
the pleasure you gain be aids to great 
professional success and the happiness 
which comes through passing on to 
others the good things you have gained 
for yourselves. 





A READING CLUB WITHOUT BOOKS—AND WHAT FOLLOWED - 


During the last week of the school year Mr. Stanley E. Lathrop gave an informal 
talk before the school, relating one of his civil war experiences and its aftermath. 
The talk proved so interesting that we have asked Mr. Lathrop to write it down 
and are offering it to readers of the Bulletin. We are also printing Mr. Lathrop’s 
poem dedicated to the libraries of Wisconsin which first appeared in the Wisconsin 


State Journal. 


When the great civil war began in 
1861, I was a freshman at Beloit College 
and soon enlisted in the First Wiscon- 
sin Cavalry. The regiment began ac- 
tive service in Missouri and Arkansas, 
then later in Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina and Florida; in all marching over 
20,000 miles on horseback—at the very 
end assisting in the capture of Jefferson 
Davis. 

In the summer of 1862, I was with a 
small detachment in eastern Arkansas 
as escort for a train of ambulances 
with sick and wounded men. One morn- 
ing just at daybreak we were suddenly 
surrounded and attacked on all sides by 
a thousand Texas Rangers. After a 
short fierce battle in which we lost two- 
thirds of our number, killed and wound- 
ed, the survivors surrendered. We 
were taken to Little Rock and confined 
in a large brick building as prisoners of 
war, seventeen men in one room. There 
were no beds or seats except the wooden 
floor. It was a great change for active 
boys, who had been accustomed to con- 


stant out-door life, seldom sleeping un- 
der a roof, always “on the go.” We 
asked for something to read but this was 
denied. 

Then a brilliant idea came to me. I 
said “ Boys, let’s start a reading club.” 
They laughed, for we had neither book 
nor paper to read. But we organized 
(you know Americans are always or- 
ganizing something). We elected a 
president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer, though there was not a scrap 
of paper for the secretary and no money 
in the whole bunch for the treasurer. 
We began work on “Robinson Crusoe,” 
which all had formerly read. One man 
would tell the story while the others 
criticised and corrected, and we got 
through fairly well. Next day we 
started the “Swiss Family Robinson,” 
which also was familiar to most of us. 
Then came Walter Scott’s novels, which 
had been published a few years before. 
We struggled through “Ivanhoe” and 
“Waverly” in a hesitating way, also one 
or two of Dickens’ novels. As several 
had read more or less of Shakespeare, 
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we tackled “Hamlet,” “Macbeth” and 
“Julius Caesar,” assigning parts as pre- 
ferred. The whole thing was somewhat 
ludicrous but we had much fun and it 
was a very decided relief to the monoto- 
nous life of prisoners of war. We 
named ourselves the “Y. J. B. R. C.” 
which being interpreted meant the 
“Yankee jail birds reading club.” At 
that time I made a solemn vow that if I 
ever had a chance to provide good read- 
ing for those who needed it, I would do 
so. 


After the war I returned to Beloit, 
graduating there in 1867. Preaching 
for several years in Wisconsin, I again 
went south in 1876, to do missionary 
work among the colored people of Macon, 
Georgia,—the same beautiful city which 
as a soldier I had helped to capture in 
April, 1865. Here I found about 10,000 
white people and about the same number 
of negroes. The latter were but eleven 
years out of slavery with little property 
or education, but ambition for both. 
There was a good public library but no 
colored person was allowed to draw a 
book. I said to myself “Here’s a chance 
to fulfill my vow of the prison days.” 
Having learned the printer’s trade as a 
boy, I procured a little printing press 
and some type and started a small four 
page paper called “The Helping Hand.” 
Its main purpose was to procure books 
for a library for these newly freed citi- 
zens. This was sent all over the coun- 
try and the response was astonishing. 
Books and magazines came from Edward 
Everett Hale, Wendell Phillips, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Mark Twain and George W. Cable (the 
latter two having been confederate sold- 
iers), Harriet Beecher Stowe, General 
James H. Wilson (my former military 
commander in the war); also from the 
famous confederate general, John B. 
Gordon, Governor Joe Brown (war gov- 
ernor of Georgia), Honorable Walter B. 
Hill (chancellor of the University of 
Georgia), and hosts of other donors 
rorth and south. In seven years there 
came 6,000 volumes besides countless 
magazines and papers, all housed in a 
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cosy library building. So far as I know, 
this was the first free library open to 
colored people in the south. In the base- 
ment was a shop with outfit of tools for 
the industrial training of colored boys. 

In 1887, by urgent request, I went up 
into eastern Tennessee and founded a 
new mission for the “poor mountain 
whites.” Here again I was on familiar 
ground, where my regiment had marched 
and fought in the great war. Here were 
planted more free libraries and much 
good literature distributed all through 
the Cumberland Mountains. 

In 1891, I went to Texas as Superin- 
tendent of Missions in that great state 
five times the size of Wisconsin. Here 
more libraries were founded and good 
literature sowed broadcast. Preaching 
one Sunday to the crippled veterans of 
the Confederate Soldiers’ Home at Aus- 
tin, I found there the very same man to 
whom I had surrendered in the Arkan- 
sas battle thirty years before. He and 
his comrades were very glad to get the 
books and magazines which I supplied. 

Returning to Wisconsin in 1892, the 
little paper continued its philanthropic 
work among the growing settlements 
and lumber camps of the Lake Superior 
region, planting more libraries and lit- 
erature. One saloon keeper complained 
that I had ruined his business because 
the lumberjacks stayed in camp and 
read on Sunday instead of drinking and 
gambling at his place. I organized the 
“North Wisconsin Free Traveling Li- 
brary Association,” which supplied 
small traveling libraries for the hamlets 
and growing towns of that great forest 
region. 

For thirty years this sort of work 
was carried on bringing cheer and up- 
lift to country schools, plantation labor- 
ers, city slums, penitentiaries, convicts 
working in coal mines, flat boatmen, 
“roustabouts,” cotton factory operatives 
and countless others; to confederate 
(and federal) Soldiers’ Homes, moun- 
taineers’ log cabins and thousands of 
homes, white and black, in the South; 
also to lumber camps, river-drivers, 
teamsters, raftsmen, sawmill hands, 
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boarding houses, logging train crews, 
section hands, tie-cutters, tanbark peel- 
ers, wood-choppers, quarrymen, light- 
house keepers, bridge builders, frontier 


district schools, iron-miners, sailors, 
fishermen, jails, hospitals, backwoods 
homesteaders, civilized Indians, Euro- 


pean immigrants from many nations, 
earnest young teachers and home mis- 
sionaries of the Great Lake Superior 
basin. It is safe to say that more than 
100,000 bound volumes have been put 
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into these free libraries, and hundreds 
of thousands of magazines, in eight dif- 
ferent states, North and South. 

I am naturally proud to say that a son 
of mine who served as a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary with our American boys in 
France mostly at the front, spent six 
weeks in Paris, assorting and shipping 
camp libraries to them; also that two 
daughters of mine are professional li- 
brarians in Wisconsin, happy and suc- 
cessful in their work. 


WHAT IS A LIBRARY? 


Dedicated to the Public Libraries of Wisconsin 


By STANLEY E. LATHROP 


A library is a kingdom, of which you are the king, 

Where statesmen, poets, artists, their choicest tributes bring; 
A library is a treasure house, whose intellectual gems 
Outshine the richest jewels of royal diadems; 

A library is a flower field, whose mental blossoms rare 

Exhale a sweeter fragrance than Araby’s gardens fair; 


A library is a real university, 


With educational courses in great variety; 

With the wisest of instructors, philosopher and sage 

To teach profoundest wisdom from every land and age; 

A library is a telescope, through which you may behold 

The wonders of creation, all knowledge new and old; 

A library is a light-house, whose pure white rays of truth 
Illume whole generations of parents and of youth; 

A library is a banquet for the hungry human mind, 

Whose viands nourish nobler thought, and better human kind. 
Such a kingdom, treasure, perfume, such feast, such light each day 
Shall show increasing multitudes the higher, wiser way. 





BETTER CITIES CONTEST 


Mr. Joseph L. Wheeler, director of the McMillan Library of Youngstown, Ohio, 
and author of The Library and the Community, published by the A. L. A., con- 


sented to act as judge of the Library Section of the Contest. 


Mr. Wheeler spent 


several days in the state in consultation with other judges and visiting a number 


of the cities entered in the contest. 


The results of the contest will be announced 


and the prizes awarded at the Conference of Social Work at Stevens Point, October 


25-28. 
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“BOOKS AND LIFE” 


In planning for the District 4-H Club 
Camps this year, the director, Mr. Mc- 
Neel, Assistant State Club Leader, se- 
lected the subject, “Books and Life” as 
the theme for discussion around the 
camp-fire on the first day of each camp. 
These camps draw the attendance of a 
picked group of farm boys and girls, 
and prove a most effective instrument 
in the treatment of some of the rural 
problems confronting us in these days. 

Mr. MecNeel asked the assistance of 
the Commission in planning for this 
part of the program. We supplied a 
selected collection of books and provided 
for distribution copies of a list selected 
from the viewpoint of the work being 
done in the camps. Librarians in the 
several localities where the camps were 
held gladly gave assistance in putting 
on the Sunset Program. These speak- 
ers were: Mrs. Essie Nickerson of 
Menomonie, at the camp on Red Cedar 
river, Miss Lillian Ramsay of Kilbourn, 
at the camp in the lower Dells, Miss 
Helen H. Aten of Ladysmith, at the 
camp at Balsam Lake, and Miss Mar- 
garet Jean Moss of Antigo (now of 
Madison) at the camp at Granite 
Heights on the upper Wisconsin river. 

From the camp papers we quote: 
“Many of the campers spent some time 
lounging about, browsing in the books 
lent the camp by the Traveling Library 
Department. Each camper should take 
home a list of these books for future 
reference.” 

“We want to thank Miss Moss of An- 
tigo for the splendid talk on the part 
books may be made to take in our lives.” 

“Miss Ramsay’s. talk on books at the 
Sunset Service gave us a new viewpoint 
and inspired all.” 

Mr. McNeel has written us:—“The 
books you loaned us and the talks by 
librarians prepared and presented at the 
various camps fully met all hopes, and 
made a most helpful contribution to 
camp life which we hope will be endur- 
ing in home life. Just the presence of 
books in a separate tent created an at- 
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AT THE 4-H CAMPS 


mosphere and when these books were 
used for reference they became a real 
part of camp. We are thankful for your 
help and hope you feel the project emi- 
nently worth while just as we do.” 

Some comments from the _ speakers 
themselves prove how “worth-while” 
they found this contact with these fu- 
ture leaders in the rural life of our 
state. 

“TI think the 4-H Club Camp work is 
a wonderfully fine movement for the 
country boy and girl and a good place 
to talk about books as they seemed so 
interested.”—Mrs. Nickerson. 

“T was so glad to see the splendid col- 
lection of books from the Library Com- 
mission which were displayed in camp 
and were being so well used and cer- 
tainly very much appreciated. Just the 
books for such a camp. 


“IT am sure you would have enjoyed as 
we did this wonderful opportunity to be 
with these happy, delightful farm boys 
and girls. You would have enjoyed the 
purposeful atmosphere which surrounds 
the camp and the splendid response 
from the camp members. 

“IT was glad to be able to contribute a 
little part to encourage and inspire 
these boys and girls. Books look well 
on the library shelves, but better than 
that I like to know they are being used 
and appreciated. Surely our rural boys 
and girls appreciate the library as did 
these boys and girls at the camp. 

“T am glad that we as librarians can 
cooperate with these club leaders in this 
work in our state for surely from among 
these boys and girls of today must come 
our leaders of tomorrow.”—Miss Ram- 
say. 

From the Kilbourn paper we learn that 
the camp decided to adopt as its motto 
one of the selections given by Miss 
Ramsay. 

“T think that we librarians who talked 
books at these 4-H Camps this summer 
all know something of the pioneer’s 
thrill that must have come to Chris Mor- 
ley when he drove his first book wagon 
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over a country road. It was evident 
from the camp I visited that there is 
many a country lane up in this part 
of the state that is not yet main-trav- 
eled with books. One of the pleasant 
sights of my camp stay was watching 
the fear of the “book box from Madison” 
wear off. When I left, two young own- 
ers of prize calves were sprawled, quite 
at ease, on the grass absorbing trail 
signs from Beard’s Field and Forest 
Handy Book. I think another such pro- 
ject in tying up books with the out of 
doors and wholesome recreation would 
be worthwhile.”—Miss Aten. 


“TI do want to express my appreciation 
to the Library Commission for giving me 
the opportunity to meet with this group. 
It was worth many times the effort made 
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in preparation. The camp was located 
on a very beautiful bank of the Wiscon- 
sin. With a real camp fire and a most 
enthusiastic group the situation was 
ideal. In my talk I tried to give them 
some idea of the advantages of reading, 
the kinds of books most worth while, 
the help books might be to them in 
choosing and carrying on their life 
work. I also explained the work of the 
Traveling Library Department and the 
help they could receive at the present 
time. They seemed very glad to get the 
lists and also some Maps of Good Sto- 
ries. At the close of the regular pro- 
gram they insisted on a goodnight story. 
Their whole program seemed so worth 
while that I should have liked to have 
remained for all their meetings.” 
—Miss Moss. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Children’s Catalog 
(Standard Catalog Series) 


It is here! The new edition contain- 
ing 4,100 titles, published this summer 
by the W. H. Wilson Company. It is 
arranged dictionary fashion and there- 
fore is very easy to use. It not only is 
a guide to show the best titles with 
which to build up a children’s collection, 
but it also gives publishers’ information 
which may be used in making out book 
orders. It also supplies forgotten titles 
or gives the cataloger the correct author 
form. And then,—most welcome,—942 
volumes (863 titles) are analyzed giving 
the reader an index to the contents of 
these volumes. Thus it lists the chil- 
dren’s books by James Whitcomb Riley 
and even indicates prominent poems 
found in collections of poetry,—and then 


it indexes a biographical sketch of Riley 
so the librarian may know exactly where 
to look for it. 

Aids in story telling are listed at the 
end of the volume. 

The catalog costs $12.00 but it is 
worth all it costs, and it may be ob- 
tained by small librarians on a service 
basis at a lower price. 

A smaller edition is also published 
containing 1,200 titles, 272 of them ana- 
lyzed. This smaller book costs $3.00. 
The catalog will be kept up to date by 
annual editions which will be cumulated 
with the annual of the preceding year. 
The price for the first annual volume 
containing about 200 titles will be 60 
cents. A standing order for the annual 
volumes may be placed with the order 
for the catalog. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The preliminary program has been sent to every person receiving the Bulletin 


in Wisconsin. 
Crosse meeting. 


The November issue will as usual contain a full report of the La 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary EMOGENE HAZELTINE 


As is customary, the Bulletin goes to 
press while the students of the new 
class are gathering to complete their 
registration and claim their desks for 
the year. 

The faculty, in returning from their 
vacations miss a colleague who has 
worked with them since 1920, Mrs. Wini- 
fred L. Davis. Mrs. Davis resigned at 
the end of Summer Session to accept 
the call of the Library School of the 
Carnegie Library of Atlanta to become 
its principal. She will be greatly 
missed in the school where her coun- 
sels were sound, her work ably done, 
and her teaching highly appreciated. 
She will be missed also in her share of 
the state work, and in her contributions 
to the Bulletin. Her going is a distinct 
loss to Wisconsin, but we wish for her 
in the new field the large success that 
she so richly deserves, and congratulate 
the Atlanta Library School on having 
secured so excellent a principal. 

Miss Agnes King has been elected to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Davis. A graduate of 
Buena Vista College, with a master’s 
degree from the University of Iowa, and 
the diploma of the Wisconsin Library 
School, class of 1914, Miss King brings 
to her work not only the requisite aca- 
demic background and library training, 
but important experience as well. She 
was for six years in charge of reference 
work and the school library depart- 
ment, in the Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege at Emporia; had nearly a year in 
the finance and accounting department 
of the Quartermaster-General in Wash- 
ington during the war, and for five 
years was instructor in reference work 
and cataloguing in the University of 
Texas Library School; she has also 
taught cataloguing and other subjects in 
the summer session of the University 
of Illinois Library School. We are 
happy to welcome Miss King to the 
School, where she will carry among 


other subjects, the work in Reference 
and Trade Bibliography and her share 
of the field work for the state. 

Miss Dagny Borge, of the Class of 
1925, succeeds Miss Helen A. Rockwell 
as junior reviser, the latter going to 
Washington and Lee University, Lex- 
ington, Virginia, as acting librarian. 

The personnel of the incoming class, 
the account of the Alumni reunion at 
Seattle, and Alumni news will appear 
in the November Bulletin. 


Summer Session 


The registration for the twenty-ninth 
Summer Session was as usual divided 
between two groups, one for librarians 
of public libraries with thirty in attend- 
ance, the other for high school libra- 
rians either on full time or on the teach- 
er-librarian basis, with sixteen in at- 
tendance. This total of forty-six is 
made possible in the summer as the 
typewriting room is utilized as a sup- 
plementary study room, accommodating 
eight students more than it is possible 
to accept for the year’s course. 

The elective plan introduced last year 
for those in the public library course 
was successfully tried again this year, 
but in general the courses did not vary 
appreciably from those of recent years, 
except as the instruction is kept up-to- 
date both in method and content. 

The regular faculty carried the in- 
struction throughout the session with 
Miss Stockett serving as a substitute for 
Miss Fair during the time of her attend- 
ance at the Seattle Conference of the 
A. L. A. 

The schedule was planned to permit 
attendance at notable lectures of the 
University session. Miss Isabella M. 
Cooper, editor of the new edition of the 
A. L. A. Catalog was a welcome visitor 
at the School during the session, and 
while here spoke to the class on the 
plans for the new catalog. All had op- 
portunity to see Dear Brutus, by Barrie, 
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and other plays as given in the open-air 
theater. Two evenings were spent in- 
formally at the College Club, with the 
interest centering in travel accounts of 
those who came from the different states 
with books about the history, travel, 
and other features of these states. 

The faculty entertained the class at 
tea before the adjournment of the ses- 
sion. Two short plays were presented 
as dramatic readings, Early Ohios and 
Rhode Island Reds, which was read by 
Professor and Mrs. Beatty, Miss Reely, 
Miss Steig, and Professor Dittmer, and 
Suppressed Desires, read by Professor 
and Mrs. Beatty and Miss Reely. The 
event of the afternoon was the presenta- 
tion to the School of a portrait-photo- 
graph of President Birge, Miss Hardy 
making the presentation in behalf of the 
class. Besides the portrait, which now 
hangs in the lecture room, the class gave 
a sum of money to add to the fund 
started by the Summer Session of 1924 
for a “door-plate’ for the School. 
These gifts of 1925 came as their happy 
expression of appreciation for the sum- 
mer of study and their desire to have a 
continuing part in the school. 

The enrollment which is given below, 
shows a preponderance of Wisconsin 
librarians, thirty-six registering from 
the state; of the non-residents, there 
were three from Tennessee, and one 
each from Florida, Honolulu, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey and 
South Dakota. In the group were four- 
teen college graduates, three of them 
with master’s degrees; seven with from 
one to three years of college work, and 
ten with normal school training. 


Public Library Course 


Delsie M. Allen, librarian, High School, 
Sparta. e + 

Dorothy E. Allen, assistant. Public Library, 
Oshkosh. 

Olga Anderson, librarian, Public Library, 
Stanley. 

Mrs. Nora Brewer, librarian, Public Library, 
Argyle. 

Winifred M. Bright, Winona, Minn. 

Hazel M. Browne. assistant, Public Library, 
Rib Lake. 
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Emma F. Bryan, apprentice, Public Library, 
Portage. 

Mrs. Mabel Witsey-Daniell, apprentice, Pub- 
lic Library, Watertown. 

Anna B. Donaldson, assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Eau Claire. 

Edith J. Fitze, assistant, Public Library, 
Wausau. 

Florentine Foley, assistant, Public Library, 
Milwaukee. 

Margaret Gamble, assistant, Public Library, 
Kenosha. 

Beatrice E. Habermann, Lodi. 

Josephine M. Hardy, Princeton, N. J. 

Mrs. Georgia M. Johnson, under appointment 
as reference librarian, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu. 

Marie A. Johnson, junior branch librarian, 
Public Library, Milwaukee. 

Bernice Jones, assistant, Public Library, 
Oshkosh. 

Helen M. Krueger, assistant, Tainter Memo- 
rial Free Library, Menomonie. 

Marjory Landt, Kilbourn, two years part 
time assistant, Public Library, La Crosse. 

Margaret A. Pichottta, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Wabeno. 

Laura M. Ritter, assistant, Public Library, 
Monroe. 

Anita R. Roloff, librarian, Public Library, 
Weyauwega. 

Barbara E. Russell, assistant, Lawson Mc- 
Ghee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Alma L. Smith, school librarian, Lawson 
McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Grace E. Stanton, librarian, Public Library, 
Shawano. 

Mrs. Emma P. Millar Taylor, librarian Pub- 
lic Library, Oakfield. 

Gail L. Treichel, assistant, West Division 
Branch, Public Library, Milwaukee. 

Gladys Vernon, assistant, Public Library, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Nannie M. Weller, assistant, Albertson Pub- 
lic Library, Orlando, Fla. 

Helen M. Zastrow, librarian, Public Library, 
Algoma. 


Course for Teacher-Librarians 


Florence M. Alderson, Oakfield. 
Margaret E. J. Barton, Madison. 
Beulah M. Bowden, Brodhead. 
Margurette E. Cusack, Darien. 

Irene C. Foasberg, Huron, So. Dakota. 
Fava E. Goan, Millville. 

Gertrude I. Kittleson, Madison. 

Mabel H. McDonald, Madison. 

Letitia McQuillan, Merrill. 

Elsa M. Meister, Memphis, Tenn. 

Alta Peterson, Hollandale. 

E. Frances Roberts, Black River Falls 
Goldene A. Sterling, Stanley. 

Leone B. Tiffault, Marshfield. 
Georganne Tracy, St. Louis, Mo. 
Esther Volland. Shawano. 
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‘ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, Round the Circle, Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Antigo. Miss Edith Rechcygl has 
resigned her position as librarian to at- 
tend the University of Minnesota after 
four years of service in Antigo. Miss 
Maragaret Moss, children’s librarian, 
has also resigned her position to accept 
a position in a school branch in Madi- 
son. Miss Florence E. Dunton, of Bel- 
fast, Maine, has succeeded Miss Rech- 
cygl. Miss Dunton is a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke College and the Wisconsin 
Library School and has had experience 
both in public libraries and the Wis- 
consin State Historical Library. Miss 
Edna Gustafson, of Ashland, has been 
appointed children’s librarian. Miss 
Rechcygl and Miss Moss will be much 
missed in the community as their effi- 
cient and faithful work kept the library 
work up to a high standard. But the 
library has spared no efforts to secure 
fully-qualified librarians to continue 
their work. 

Appleton. 300 new books were placed 
on the shelves during one of the summer 
months. 

Miss Carrie E. Morgan, for many 
years a member of the library board, 
presented the library with 138 volumes. 
Another collection of books has been 
donated by Irving Schwerke of Paris, 
the music editor of the Paris edition of 
the Chicago Tribune. 

Miss Florence Day attended the Uni- 
versity Summer Session at Madison. 
Miss Day was elected treasurer of the 
student body of Chadbourne Hall dur- 
ing the session. 

Ashland. An increased library quar- 
ters continues to claim the attention of 
the library board. A special committee 
has been appointed to make a systematic 
study of the cost of operation and 
amount of service in the present library 
quarters compared with the cost of mov- 
ing the library downstairs or of erect- 
ing another building and the effect on 
the service of such moves. The question 
of the desirable corner which the library 


now ocucpies will not be lost sight of in 
planning for the new quarters. Fre- 
quently a loss or gain of many thousand 
volumes of circulation is caused by a 
change in location of only a block or 
two. Everything will be done to pre- 
serve the library’s strategic position in 
the city. 

Beloit. Miss Mildred Hasse assumed 
her position in charge of children’s 
work on September 1. Miss Hasse did 
special work at the library last spring 
and her friends welcome her back to 
this permanent position. 

Brodhead. During the summer 
months a thorough inventory was made 
of the 6,000 books in the public library 
and the 4,000 volumes in the school li- 
brary. In connection with this inven- 
tory, the shelf list has been completely 
revised. Hundreds of books have been 
carefully mended and fitted with new 
jackets and lettering during the sum- 
mer. Other worn volumes have been 
replaced and some have been sent to the 
binderies for rebinding. 

Over 400 volumes were borrowed 
from Madison during the summer to 
supplement the collection depleted by 
these necessary repairs. 

Burlington. The summer circulation 
is reported to have held its own, with 
fiction gaining in popularity in the sum- 
mer demand. At the same time, scarcely 
a day has passed when requests for in- 
formation on special books have not 
been received either from the Library 
or from county headquarters. During 
August, 166 old books were salvaged, 
mended and restored to circulation. 
The entire collection has been cleaned 
in order to present a fresh appearance 
when moved into the new quarters in 
the city hall. 

Chippewa Falls. $15,000 has been 
provided as an investment for the li- 
brary by the will of the late Justice R. 
B. Marshall. The estate has not yet 
been divided. 
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Both fioors of the Public Library 
have been refinished and the library is 
again reopened for fall work. 


Clintonville. The library has been 
redecorated and cleaned during the 
summer. The Eben Rexford collection 
will be placed in the upper room and 
catalogued. Mrs. H. Borchard present- 
ed several new books for the children’s 
department. 


Eau Claire. The Boy Scouts’ Camp 
on Long Lake was supplied during the 
summer with an excellent collection of 
boys’ books from the Public Library. 


Elkhorn. On the evening of the 3rd 
of July, the building adjoining the Pub- 
lic Library was totally destroyed by fire. 
The library suffered seriously through 
smoke and water. It was necessary, 
therefore, to close the library until the 
middle of August, during which time the 
insurance was adjusted and the dam- 
aged books cleaned by diligent labor on 
the part of the librarian. Many of the 
valuable books were carried from the 
building and so escaped damage but the 
work of reorganizing the collection and 
putting the room into usable condition 
has been very great. 


De Pere. At the annual meeting in 
July, the librarian reported a year’s in- 
crease of 2,902 volumes. Need for more 
shelf room and floor space was pointed 
out by the librarian. 

Miss Grace Bell has been appointed 
assistant librarian in place of Miss Mar- 
garet Schlagel who has resigned. 


Fond du Lac. The apprentice class 
of 20 members completed its six weeks’ 
course about the middle of August. The 
course included study of reference books, 
of book ordering, cataloguing and prep- 
aration of the books for the shelves. 
Miss Dodd was in charge of the instruc- 
tion in cataloguing and Miss Fullwood 
and Miss Osgood gave instruction in 
work in school libraries. The class was 
taken to visit the print shop of the 
Daily Reporter during the session as a 
part of its inquiry into the making of 
books and printed matter. 


The summer circulation continued 
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high, surpassing that of the previous 
year. 

The Senior High School Library was 
kept open from June 22 to August 14 
for the use of summer students. S. P. 
Unzicker, in charge of the Summer 
School was much pleased with the co- 
operation of the library and indicated 
the great benefit to the students. 

The hospital service has grown con- 
stantly since its beginning. With the 
opening of a new addition of 122 beds, 
the service was necessarily expanded. 
A new book truck, designed on the plan 
approved by the American Library As- 
sociation was added to the equipment. 
Western books and poetry share popu- 
larity with Papini’s Life of Christ and 
books of foreign languages. The work 
of distribution of the books is under the 
direction of Miss Janes and Miss Geor- 
gia Giddings, assisted by two alternates 
from the hospital guild. 

The Frazier Grocery Store station 
circulated 264 books during June. 

Nearly 400 volumes were repaired or 
rebound during the summer. In other 
words, a clinic for decrepit books was 
established in which light and serious 
cases were treated. 

Fox Lake. The sixteenth anniver- 
sary of the Fox Lake Public Library 
was celebrated on June 30, 1925. These 
years of library history have contrib- 
uted to the town’s progress. During the 
past year 11,650 books were loaned to 
patrons. In addition to _ circulation, 
reference questions counted high and 
reference books and magazines were 
constantly in use. A valuable addition 
to this department was the new vertical 
file. 

The collection was supplemented dur- 
ing the summer by 200 volumes from 
the Traveling Library Department. 
During the year talks were given on 
“How to use the library” to the 8th 
grade pupils and to the high school 
freshmen. 

Gifts have been received from the 
Catholic Woman’s League, Mrs. W. F. 
O’Connell, Harriet O’Connell, Mrs. Mar- 
ion Lemon, Mrs. A. E. Hannemann, 
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Minerva Gamble and Mrs. Frank Light- 
ner. Pictures and magazines have been 
donated by other friends. 

A benefit for the library was held on 
June 30. The entertainment consisted 
of music and readings by Milwaukee 
students. The concert was much appre- 
ciated and one-half the proceeds were 
turned over to the library. 


Miss Collins visited the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School while in Madison during 
the summer. 

Galesville. The year’s circulation on 
July 1 showed an increase of 862 vol- 
umes over the previous year. Much of 
the value of the library cannot be shown 
in the figures of circulation and of bor- 
rowers and of reference work but the 
community has appreciated the library 
and especially the special efforts made 
during Children’s Book Week and the 
assistance on the program of Wisconsin 
authors and the exhibit of photographs 
of Greek and Roman sculpture. 

Green Bay. Miss Marion Sharp, for 
several years head of the children’s work 
at the library, has been appointed assist- 
ant librarian to succeed Miss Sybil 
Schuette. Miss Schuette resigned the 
position which she has held for the past 
seven years to take charge of the Bailey 
Branch Library in Gary, Indiana. This 
Branch is one of the most unique insti- 
tutions in the country, situated in the 
foreign residential section and supplying 
books in 13 different languages, exclu- 
sive of French and German. The circu- 
lation of the Branch runs to 72,000 vol- 
umes a year. Miss Schuette’s capable 
service in the Kellogg Public Library 
will be greatly missed, but the library 
is fortunate to be able to place Miss 
Sharp in the position. 

The vacation reading contests inaugu- 
rated by Miss Sharp have been success- 
fully carried through. The plan used at 
the central children’s room was also used 
in the branches. 

“Reading with a purpose” has caught 
the imagination and ambitions of the 
public. Copies of the A.L.A. lists were 
purchased and put into circulation. 

The demand for them has reached the 
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point of popularity. And so other lists,— 
the H. W. Wilson study outlines, the 
U. S. Bureau of education reading lists, 
the Smith College lists, the Bookman’s 
Manual and May Lamberton Becker’s 
Readers Guide Book have all been put 
into circulation. 

Mrs. Henrietta Gallagher, a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin, who has 
had library experience at De Pere High 
School and at Pulaskie County sub- 
station, will be in charge of the chil- 
dren’s department at the main library 
in place of Miss Sharp. 

W. L. Evans has been appointed a 
member of the library board. 

In past years, the summer reading has 
been decreased by the hot weather, but 
this year’s figures alter the record. The 
circulation from the Central and the 
Branches was maintained at a high fig- 
ure during the summer. 


Hartford. Reverend A. C. Baughman 
has resigned his pastorate to accept a 
call to Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Baughman 
was President of the Library Board. 

Janesville. The hall on the second 
floor of the library has been redecorated 
and the picture collection of the Janes- 
ville Art League rehung. 

An unusually large circulation for the 
summer is reported from the library. 


Mrs. George H. Jacobs has been ap- 
pointed a member of the library board to 
succeed George J. Sennett and F. C. 
Burppe was appointed to fill the unex- 
pired term of L. A. Markom. City Man- 
ager, L. A. Traxler, was elected presi- 
dent of the board. Mrs. Cates spent her 
vacation autoing in the White Moun- 
tains. 

Miss Mosher visited in Masula, Mon- 
tana, enjoying a camping trip through 
the mountains. 

Mrs. Cates has been appointed Chair- 
man of the nominating committee of the 
American Library Association. 


Kaukauna. “Reading with a purpose” 
has been encouraged by circulating 
Sharp’s Some Great American Books, 
Vernon’s Ten Pivotal Figures of His- 
tory, and Vernon’s Biology list. The 
volumes recommended in each of these 
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pamphlets are secured for the patrons. 
Biology has been most in demand be- 
cause of the interest in evolution. 

Miss Marian Kelly, who has been serv- 
ing as assistant librarian for the past 
23 years, has been granted an indefinite 
leave of absence to make a visit to her 
home in Belfast, Ireland. This is her 
first visit in fifteen years. During her 
years of service Miss Kelly has won a 
firm place among the library patrons. A 
group among the young people presented 
her with a beautifully engraved ring 
with an amethyst setting. A number of 
farewell functions were held in her 
honor and many gifts presented to her 
by her friends in Kaukauna. Miss Lil- 
lian Metter, who has been serving as an 
assistant in the Oshkosh library, has 
been engaged to fill the vacancy caused 
by Miss Kelly’s absence. 

Kenosha. The new West Side Branch 
has increased its opening hours to in- 
clude every evening in response to the 
demand from the citizens. 

Kiel. The library is now located in 
the Arnold building in a room beauti- 
fully light, cheerful and convenient. As 
this room is on the main street and on 
the first floor, it makes a fine impres- 
sion. Accommodations for readers have 
been increased by the addition of more 
chairs and attractive magazines and 
books are available for the patrons. 

Kilbourn. Three boxes of books for 
use during the summer were obtained 
from the Traveling Library Department. 

Ladysmith. For “Bobby” who enters 
kindergarten and “Mildred” who enters 
high school, the library offered sugges- 
tions for school clothes, found in its col- 
lection of fashion magazines and books 
on home dressmaking. And to serve the 
boys and girls who graduated last June, 
the library supplied bulletins of leading 
universities and colleges to help them 
choose their winter’s work. 

Lake Mills. Radio Broadcast, Forum 
and Hygeia have been added to the mag- 
azine subscriptions. The library pub- 
lished lists of interesting articles in Sep- 
tember magazines and reviews of such 
varied titles as Drums, Bird Companions, 
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Mind and Work, and The Spirit of the 
Hive. A collection of books on Russia 
has been secured for the Woman’s Club. 

Mrs. Robt. Fargo presented to the li- 
brary in behalf of Mrs. Carrie Fargo 
Bicknell, a beautifully bound volume of 
the autobiography of Lorenzo Dow 
Fargo, the donor of the library. Three 
years previous, Mrs. Robert Fargo had 
presented a similar autobiography of 
Robert Fargo. This volume is now 
loaned to State Historical Library for 
consultation. The letter accompanying 
Mrs. Bicknell’s gift indicates the spirit 
of the generous citizen who thinks of the 
welfare of the town. 


To the Members of the Executive Board 
of the Lorenzo Dow Fargo Free Pub- 
lic Library, Lake Mills, Wis. 

Dear Friends: 

In presenting the Autobiography of 
Lorenzo Dow Fargo to the Lorenzo Dow 
Fargo Free Public Library of Lake 
Mills, Wisconsin, it is done not only as a 
memorial to my Mother and Father but 
also as a testimonial to their economy 
and hard work and a tribute to their 
generosity. 

To make such a gift for the benefit of 
the public was generosity and to do it 
in old age without the hopeful stimulant 
of youth to enjoy its growth and devel- 
opment, meant more, for it was gener- 
osity glowing with self sacrifice and 
savoring of the Puritan blood which 
flowed in their veins. 

As one reads the pages and counts 
the years of toil and sacrifice depicted 
in the Autobiography, one is newly im- 
pressed with the munificence of this gift. 

Never indulgent to themselves, it took 
courage to make the decision as it had 
taken years to accumulate the $10,000 
(Ten thousand dollars) the full amount 
paid to put the Library before the pub- 
lic as a gift. 

This beautiful building nestled in 
among the trees, stands for service and 
utility to your citizens. It speaks to the 
public of education and advancement, of 
culture and character building. 

It adds dignity to your city. 

It stands as a fitting monument to the 
name of Fargo—those pioneer brother 
workers and builders of the foundation 
of Lake Mills. 

It commemorates the memory of the 
donors—Lorenzo Dow Fargo and his 
faithful wife and co-worker—Sarah 
Rich Fargo—whose bodies lie sleeping 
on the hill overlooking your city; but 
whose influence still lives through the 
constant outflow of books from these 
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shelves, which help to create a high 
standard for the city and an atmosphere 
of unity, serenity and advancement for 
its citizen. 
CARRIE FARGO BICKNELL. 
July 16, 1925. 


Lancaster. The library was closed 
for two weeks for the purpose of remod- 
eling and redecorating. Befitting the re- 
newed interior, a handsome new charg- 
ing desk, a gift of the Lancaster’s 
Woman’s Club, is now in use. 

Miss McNair called at the Wisconsin 
Library School during her vacation. 


Marshfield. Cramped quarters in the 
City Hall urged the consideration of 
some change in the library’s housing. 
The space is no larger than it was ten 
years ago and the use of the library has 
increased many fold. The fact that 500 
or more students must depend on the li- 
brary for all their school work makes 
conditions badly crowded in the evening, 
so that confusion and noise interfere 
with the use of the library by adults. 
The children must be served but the 
adults must not be driven out. What 
Marshfield needs is larger library quar- 
ters. The records of library service to 
the community indicate that Marshfield 
deserves more spacious quarters. 

Menasha. The increase in circulation 
for June, July and August was 391, 275 
and 272 respectively. During June, 263 
books were repaired in the library and 
during August 252 books were repaired. 
The annual inventory was also accom- 
plished during the summer. Only 47 
books were found missing. This is a re- 
markable record considering that over 
15,000 were circulated. A novel story 
hour was inaugurated at the library at 
which the boys and girls told the stories 
of books they had read. 

Weekly publicity cards are carried in 
the local papers and lists of books with 
annotations appear frequently. 

Milwaukee. Imagine approaching the 
city hall and seeing a stack of books on 
either side of the entrance reaching 
higher than the tower. 

That is what could be done with the 
books circulated in a single busy day 
from the Milwaukee public library sys- 
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tem, according to circulation figures just 
made public by M. S. Dudgeon, libra- 
rian, as part of the annual library re- 
port. 

“The 1924 circulation of books was 
3,163,619, an increase of 24 per cent over 
the previous year’s circulation and a 
gain of 87 per cent over that of 1919. 

There are 123,655 active borrowers of 
books, about one to each average size 
family, so enough books were loaned in 
the last year to provide each family 
with a book every two weeks, or 30 dur- 
ing the year. 

Milwaukee ranks twelfth in size 
among the cities of the United States 
but she stands eighth among cities in 
the number of books circulated through 
public library systems. In the cost per 
book of the circulation Newark stands 
at the top of the list with 44 cents a 
volume, while Milwaukee holds the bot- 
tom position with a cost of only 10 cents 
a book. 

Chicago has the largest library circu- 
lation, with more than 10,600,000 books 
issued in 1924, which means only 3.6 
books for an inhabitant, while Milwau- 
kee averaged 5.5 books each inhabitant. 


The total expenditure for the library 
here during 1924 was $316,682.02, or 55 
cents for each inhabitant of the county. 
There were 14 cities that spent more for 
their library systems and Cleveland, at 
$1.35 a person, ranked highest.” 

The library feels the need of more 
club rooms to meet the demands from 
city organizations. In 1924, 944 meet- 
ings were held in the library. Mr. 
Cargill, assistant librarian, recom- 
mends reading a book When life loses 
its zest. This he advises is better than 
a doctor’s prescription. To better serve 
its patrons, the library now issues as 
many as 10 books to one person at a 
time. 

Matthew S. Dudgeon was appointed 
chairman of the Committee on Adult 
Education of the American Library As- 
sociation at the annual meeting at 
Seattle. Mr. Dudgeon attended a Na- 
tional Conference on Adult Education 
in Cleveland early in October. 
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Monroe. To supply readers with in- 
teresting books while the library was 
closed for repairs during the summer, 
the librarian published short lists on 
varied and interesting topics. 


Neenah. “Extensive redecorating of 
the interior of the Neenah public library 
will necessitate closing of the building 
from Tuesday, July 14, to Wednesday, 
July 22, inclusive.” 


New London. Active vacation read- 
ing clubs were conducted during the 
summer for boys and girls. Diplomas 
for members will be awarded during 
Children’s Book Week. The book shelves 
for little children were enhanced by the 
addition of 52 new volumes recently. 
Boys’ Week was observed early in the 
summer by posters and special lists of 
books. 


North Fond du Lac. Mrs. O. E. 
Wodsedlac was elected president of the 
library board, Mrs. E. Hindson, vice- 
president, Ben Potter, treasurer, Mrs. 
William Plath, secretary. 

The proceeds of a tag day for the 
benefit of the library on September 1 
amounted to $50.00. This sum will be 
expended for new books. 


Oconto County. “Due to the liberal 
appropriation of the Oconto county 
board of supervisors the circulation of 
books throughout Oconto county by the 
library board has been increasing so 
rapidly that it is becoming difficult to 
provide enough of an appropriation to 
meet the demands of the reading public. 
In the period of little more than one 
year, the number of books circulated 
has grown from four thousand to four- 
teen thousand and the demands from 
the rural districts and villages in the 
county is rapidly growing.” 


Oshkosh. The statistics for the month 
of June showed a gratifying increase of 
2,352. 

At the Winnebago county fair, the li- 
brary booth will display interesting col- 
lections. Among the suggestions fea- 
tured during the summer have been 
books on dairying, in connection with 
dairy week and topics of the day on the 
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occasion of the G. O. P. state meet at 
Oshkosh. 

Ever since Miss Lathrop took charge 
of the library the importance of reading 
grows for individuals. The service of 
the entire staff has been called on to 
give personal advice. Special offers 
were made to the students graduating 
from high school who wished to con- 
tinue their education through reading. 

Oshkosh completed its survey for the 
Better Cities Contest in June. This in- 
cluded the Scoring Schedule of the pub- 
lic library. 

The apprentice course for six students 
was conducted during the summer. Miss 
Elizabeth Lathrop divided her vacation 
between her home in Madison and the 
Wisconsin north woods. Mrs. F. L. 
Hewitt, reference librarian, spent her 
vacation in Milwaukee and Mrs. Zentner 
completed a trip on the Great Lakes. 

On September 3, the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the new building of the 
Oshkosh library was observed. August 
25 marks the thirtieth anniversary of 
the founding of the library. 


Pardeeville. The front of the library 
building has been treated to a coat of 
paint and looks very attractive. An 
awning has been added to the front of 
the building and a flag pole erected. 
Pardeeville can surely feel proud of its 
little library and its collection of books. 

Platteville. Mrs. Nicklas suffered an 
unfortunate accident late in June when 
she slipped and fractured the bones 
about the ankle. The accident confined 
Mrs. Nicklas to her bed for six weeks 
and later to the use of crutches. Dur- 
ing the time of her illness, she cata- 
logued 100 books and completed reports 
and library records. 


Racine. The firemen are making 
good use of enjoying the collection of 
books placed in the fire stations. 

The Junior High School students were 
presented with booklets containing lists 
of books interesting to the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. These book- 
lets are bound in cardboard covers 
bearing a design submitted by one of the 
pupils. The list has been copyrighted 
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by the English department of the Junior 
High School of Racine and were printed 
by the manual training and vocational 
printing departments. 

Racine County. Storekeepers, bank- 
ers and other citizens have made pos- 
sible the opening of branch libraries 
throughout the county. In each of 
these branches, collections of fiction, 
non-fiction, picture books, fairy tales 
and children’s stories have been placed. 
Any county resident may have the privi- 
lege of drawing books from these sta- 
tions and any special book which is not 
found in the station may be called for 
from the larger collection in the Racine 
Public Library. Stations are operat- 
ing in Stardevent, Union Grove, Water- 
ford, Franksville, Ives Grove, Kansas- 
ville, Kneeland, Lakeside, North Cape, 
Thompsonville and Yorkville. School 
stations which also supply books to 
adults are scattered over the county. 


Reedsburg. The records show an in- 
crease in circulation for the first six 
months of 1925 of 1,044 volumes over 
the same period for 1924, 


Shell Lake. “Shell Lake has a fine 
Public Library room in the Auditorium 
building. The room is well lighted and 
nicely furnished. On the shelves are to 
be found about two thousand of the 
best fiction and non-fiction books. On 
the two reading tables the following 
magazines are: 

American, St. Nicholas, Good House- 
keeping, Delineator, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
American Boy, Popular Science, Little 
Folks Magazine. From July 1, 1924 to 
July 1, 1925, there were 6,755 adult 
books and 3,688 juvenile loaned to the 
patrons.” 


Spring Green. The librarian’s report 
for the year ending June 30, 1905, shows 
that there were at that time 586 books 
on the shelves. The report for the year 
ending June 30, 1925, shows 1,589 books. 

Superior. The vacation reading con- 
tests stimulated the use of the library 
very greatly. 105 boys and girls en- 
listed in the contests. The books which 
were read must be at least half of them 
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non-fiction. Miss Evelyn C. Logan has 
resigned her position in the children’s 
department of the library which has 
been filled by Miss Hester Meigs, a 
graduate of the Wisconsin Library 
School. 

Miss Evelyn Nelson, a graduate of 
Smith College, who received her library 
training at New York State Library 
School, has been appointed reference li- 
brarian to succeed Miss Ada Hagen 
Miss Nelson comes to the library di- 
rectly from the reference library of the 
Kalamazoo library. She also has 
served at Monmouth County Library in 
New Jersey. 

Miss Katherine Hornibrook has re- 
signed her position and Marjorie Longe- 
vin has been named her successor. 

A bronze tablet in memory of Mrs. 
Alice Thomas for fifteen years assistant 
in the library, has been placed on the 
wall as a gift from friends of Superior 
and Eveleth, Minnesota. 

Waupun. “The library wishes to 
thank the Waupun people who have been 
so thoughtful and left the library one 
hat, six caps, one girl’s hat, one pair of 
mittens and two umbrellas. The libra- 
rian now declares that she fears neither 
wind nor rain nor sun nor snow.” 

—WAUPUN JOURNAL. 

Wausau. During July, the library 
was closed for needed repairs and the 
patrons were allowed to draw liberally 
to supply themselves with books during 
that time. 


West Bend. The entire library room 
has been redecorated after adding a 
large room, formerly the firemen’s room, 
for reading tables for adults. This ad- 
dition increases the floor space by about 
two-thirds and adds shelving for years 
of growth. Two pleasing shades of 
gray were used for the shelving and 
walls, the ceiling being cream colored. 
New lights of the most approved type 
give excellent illumination. The books 
have been cleaned and rearranged on 
the shelves making a colorful note 
against the gray. The whole library 
now presents a charming appearance. 
The formal opening will be held during 
Children’s Book Week. 
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Whitewater. Reviews of books of 
biography appeared in the 
notes of the local paper and also a list 
of new titles. 

Wisconsin Rapids. The West Side 
Branch library showed a gratifying in- 
crease in circulation in June, instead of 
the usual summer drop. 

A gift of $500 each year for seven 
years to the book fund of the T. B. 


library 
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Scott public library has been made by 
F. J. Wood, whose resignation from the 
library board after 35 years of continu- 
ous service was announced Tuesday. 
The board was informed of the gift in 
a letter from Mr. Wood, under date of 
Thursday, in which he specified that the 
money may be expended for “the best 
of books on Christianity, science and 
standard fiction,’ and for Juvenlle 
works. 





THE A. L. A. SURVEY 


In the April Bulletin we reported on the questionnaires received up to that time. 
Since then we have received and forwarded questionnaires from: Ashland, Green 


Bay, Kenosha, La Crosse, Oshkosh, Ripon, Sturgeon Bay, Superior, Waupun. 


This 


makes a total of fifty public libraries reporting. 








cost $1.00 per hundred. Address 





CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
November 8-14 


Make your plans early. Send applications now for posters, cards, circu- 
lars on Club Programs, Suggestions for Communities, list of Magazine 
Articles on Children’s Reading. All these are free, except the cards which 


National Association of Book Publishers 
25 West 33 Street, New York City 
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SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Children’s catalog; 3d ed., comp. by M. E. 
Sears. 1925. 644p. Wilson $12. 
(Also service basis) 028.5 


This third edition contains 4100 books, 
with analytical entries for 863 books. Is 
based on the previous catalog of 3500 titles 
and follows the same general plan. 


Human Interest library. 5v. 1924. Na- 
tional home and school Ass’n; the 
Midland press, Chicago $29.50 030 


Five volumes somewhat on the order of 
the popular present day “outlines,” each 
devoted to a special subject, The wonder 
world, Popular science and industry, Lead- 
ers of all times, etc. Rather well worked 
out. Subtitled “Visualized knowledge,” but 
there is sufficient descriptive material so 
that the illustrations do not overbalance 
the narrative. Better for circulation than 
for reference, although an index to each 
volume makes them useful also for the 
latter purpose. 


Sawyer, Harriet P. ed. The library and 
its contents. 1925. 471p. Wilson 
$2.25. 020 


A volume of reprints of papers and 
addresses, covering book selection, book 
buying, classification, cataloguing, acces- 
sioning shelf lists, inventory, and book bind- 
ing. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Crane, Frank. Why I am a Christian. 
1925. 344p. Harper $2. 030 
Brief sermons setting forth the auth- 
or’s attitude toward religion and his in- 
terpretation of christianity. Easy to read. 
The many readers who follow Dr. Crane in 
the newspapers will welcome it. 


Lobingier, John Leslie. Projects in 
world friendship. 1925. 177p. illus. 
University of Chicago Press $1.75. 

268 


Excellent suggestive material for use 
in church schools; including plays and 
stories, with bibliography. In World 
friendship through the church _ school 
($1.25), the author discusses the idea that 
lies back of this material and its use in 
different departments. Both will prove 
valuable for Sunday school teachers. 


Myerson, Abraham. When life loses its 
zest. 1925. 218p. Little $1.75. 
132 
To the nervous state described in the 
title the author gives the name anhedo- 
nia. He discusses both the disorder and 
the conditions of modern life that con- 
tribute to its frequency. A sound treat- 
ment that many nervous patients could 
read with benefit. 
See Booklist 21:292 May 1925. 


Patri, Angelo. School and home. 1925. 
221p. Appleton $2. 136.7 


Papers on child training, treating such 


subjects as The gifted child, The child 
who fails, The spoiled child, ete. A good 
book to recommend to mothers. Reprint- 


ed from magazines. 


Sociology 


Bett, Henry. Nursery rhymes and tales. 
1925. 1380p. Holt $2. 398 


An interesting presentation of evidence 
bearing on the traditional origin of many 
nursery rhymes and tales. Useful to any 
children’s librarian. 


Douglas, Paul H. Wages and the fam- 
ily. 1925. 290p. University of Chi- 
cago press $3. 331.2 

The first American book treating of the 
family wage, a system which has spread 
widely in Europe in recent years. Advo- 
eates the adoption of this system in this 
country, and regards it as the logical and 
inevitable supplement to the living wage 
principle. Will stimulate wide discussion 
and is worthy of attention from all per- 
sons interested in labor problems and so- 
cial welfare. 


Feldman, H. The regularization of em- 
ployment. 1925. 448p. Harper 
$3.50 331.8 

A description of what has been done by 

American employers to regularize em- 

ployment in their plants. Valuable alike 

to managers and to students of labor 
problems. For larger libraries. 


Harrison, H. D. Industrial psychology 
and the production of wealth. 1925. 
184p. Dodd $2. 331.015 


Admirable account of the new science 
of industrial phychology and what it of- 
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fers to industry. Of interest to industrial 
managers and students of labor problems. 


Political ownership and the electric light 


and power industry. 1925. 262p. 
National electric light ass’n. $1.25. 
380 


Published for the information of mem- 
ber companies. Presents the case against 
public ownership of electric light and 
power plants. Useful as debate material. 


Odum, H. W. and Johnson, G. B. The 
negro and his songs. 1925. 306p. 
University of North Carolina Press 
$3. 326 


A study of the negro as he expresses 
himself in his songs with many examples 
of the different types of songs. Of inter- 
est to students of sociology. Clubs study- 
ing American music would find it a val- 
uable mine of information on this phase. 


Rankin, Enid Scott. The dominion of 
sea and air. 1925. 339p. Century 
$2.50. 341 

A discussion of the principle that “‘the 
seas and the air are the common interest, 
as they are the common heritage, of peo- 
ples, and therefore should be made the 
objective of a common cause.” Author 
would have international law based on 
that principle. Has a good chapter pre- 
senting case against the League of Na- 
tions. Interesting, non-technical. 


Rignano, Eugenio. The social signifi- 


eance of the inheritance tax. 1924. 
128p. Knopf. $1.75. 336.2 
Translation of a work by an _ Italian 


economist that has attracted much atten- 
tion in Europe. Proposes the use of the 
inheritance tax for the gradual socializa- 
tion of industry. Of interest to students 
of taxation. For larger libraries. 


Ross, E. A. Civic sociology. 1925. 365p. 
World Book Co. $1.80. 304 or 323.6 


Professor Ross has done a fine piece 
of work in writing this civic sociology 
for young people. <A suggestive book, 
awakening thought and starting the boys 
and girls off on new lines of interesting 
study and research. A live teacher can 
do much with it and it will have a refer- 
ence use in the library. 


Sullivan, Raymond F. How to work 
your way through college. 1924. 
8317p. Clode $2. 378.3 


Contains considerable information for 
high schoo] students who are thinking of 
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earning their way thru college. The 
author worked his own way, then follow- 
ing graduation made a special study of 
conditions and opportunities for self help 
in other colleges and universities. 


Thompson, Car] D. Public ownership. 
1925. 445p. illus. Crowell $3. 380 


The best account available of the facts 
concerning public ownership ventures of 
all kinds the world over. Written from 
a point of view favorable to public own- 
ership, but is much more than a propa- 
ganda treatise. Bibliography. Index. For 
all medium and large libraries. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Beebe, William. Jungle days. 1925. 
201p. Putnam $3. 508.88 
Essays from Ladies Home Journal and 
the Atlantic. Intimate studies of the life 
of the jungle. A beautifully made book 
with good illustrations and ornamental 
end papers. 


Gourley, J. H. Orchard management. 
1925. 247p. illus. Harper $2. 634 
One of Harper’s Handbooks giving a 
fairly full and simple treatment of the 
subject. Index to chapters but no general 
index. 


Wittich, W. J. and Reuter, H. C. Exer- 
cises on the apparatus. 1925. 110p. 
illus. A. S. Barnes $2. 613.71 


For physicial training directors. 
See Booklist 21:367 July '25. 


Yerkes, Robert M. Almost human. 1925. 
278p. illus. Century $3. 599.8 


A study of monkeys and apes based on 
the experiences of Madam Abreu of Hav- 
ana. For many years Madam Abreu has 
kept primates as pets and in 1924 the 
author with three assistants went down 
to make observations and studies on her 
estate. He presents what he calls “the 
a. b. c. of anthropoid life and behavior.’ 
Popularly written. Should find interested 
readers anywhere. 


Fine Arts 
Brewster, Kate L. The little garden for 
little money. 1924. 108p._ illus. 
Atlantic monthly press $1.75. 716 


A good book on flower gardening, con- 
taining much valuable information, al- 
though some parts hardly live up to the 
title. 
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Jasspon, Ethel Reed and Becker, Beat- 


rice. Ritual and dramatized folk- 
ways. 1925. 187p. illus. Century 
$2.50. 798 


A collection of dramatizations, largely 
in the form of pantomime, for use in 
camp, school and settlement. Music for 
songs and directions for costumes are 
given. 


Neale, Oscar W. Picture study in the 
grades. 1925. 5614p. O. W. Neale 
Pub. Co., Stevens Point, Wis. $2.40 

759 


Mr. Neale of the State Normal School 
at Stevens Point has prepared this man- 
ual for the use of teachers. Each pic- 
ture is accompanied by an informal dis- 
cussion, questions and suggestions for 
language lessons. Teachers with no art 
training will find it very helpful and 
libraries will want to add it to their school 
collections. 


Literature 


Alden, Raymond M. A _ Shakespeare 
handbook. 1925. 240p. Crofts & 
Co. $1.35. 822.3 


Aims to give students “of collegiate 
grade” and other “mature, but not 
learned” readers, the materials needed for 
the study of Shakespeare’s principal 
works. Contains the known facts of his 
life, chronology of plays, source material 
(occupying the greater portion of the 
book) notes on grammar and versification, 
bibliography and _ glossary. Useful little 
book, helpful to teachers and for self 
education. 


Clements, C. C. ed. Sea plays. 1925. 
241p. Small $2.50. 812 or 822 


A collection of ten plays of the sea by as 
many authors. Eugene ONeill’s well 
known plays are not included. May be 
added to collections of one-act plays in 
larger libraries. 


Dickinson, T. H. Playwrights of the 
American theater. 1925. 331p. Mac- 
millan $2.50. 812 or 822 


Devotes about one-third of its pages to 
Percy Mackaye and Eugene O’Neill. with 
briefer discussion of other playwrights as 
interpreters of the American scene, a 
chapter on American comedy and one on 
form. Useful to study clubs. 
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Harrington, H. F. Chats on feature 
writing. 1925. 6111p. illus. Har- 
per $2.75. 808.3 

The young writer will find much that is 
helpful in this book in which prominent 
feature writers reply to a series of ques- 
tions concerning their methods. Gives 
many illustrative examples of this type 
of writing, with advice on submitting 
manuscript, ete. 


Morris, Joseph and Adams, St. Clair, 
comps. Facing forward. 1926. 
257p. Sully $1.50. 821 


“Poems of courage” planned as a com- 
panion volume to Now it can be done, 


A little book of friendship. 1925. 
150p. Sully $1.50. 808.4 
Contains the prose selections from The 


book of friendship verse. (Bulletin Feb. 
25) 


Wilkinson, Marguerite. The way of the 

makers. 1925. 316p. Macmillan $3. 

808.1 

Attempts to let the poets tell in their 

own words how poetry is written, quoting 

from letters, journals and from the poems 
themselves. For larger libraries. 


Moses, Montrose J., comp. Representa- 
tive American dramas. 1925. 681p. 
Little $4.50. 812 or 822 

Beginning with Hoyt’s A Texas steer, 
gives 15 representative plays from the 
period 1894 to 1924. Valuable introduc- 
tions, notes and bibliographies. Among 
the plays are: The girl of the golden 
west, The witching hour, Mrs. Bump- 
stead Leigh. The Emperor Jones, Nice 
people. 


Ward, Alfred C. Aspects of the modern 
short story. 1925. 307p. Dial press. 
$2.50 808.3 

Analytical and critical studies of out- 
standing English and American’ short 
story writers, ranging from Hawthorne, 

Poe, Bret Harte, and Ambrose Bierce to 

Walter de la Mare and Katherine Mans- 

field. Will offer new points of view to 

study clubs. 


Wilstach, Frank J. A _ dictionary of 
similes. 1924. 578p. Little $4. 
808.8 


A new edition adding nearly 180 pages 
of new similes in a second alphabet. In- 
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dex covers both alphabets. Has a value 
es a book of quotations. 


See Booklist 21:246 Mar. '25. 


Plays for amateurs 


Among Appleton’s short plays, (50c) are 
several that are actable by high school 
pupils. Pan or Pierrot, a masque by Mary 


Macmillan written for a girl’s camp could 
be given in any out of door sitting and 
much opportunity for dancing. Re- 
quires skilled directing. The blue and 
green mat of Abdul Hassan by Constance 
G. Wileox, has a picturesque setting, but is 


oifers 


an inconsequential trifle. The farce of 
Worthy Master Pierre Patelin, translated 
and adapted by Moritz Jagendorf, would 


provide fun for a large cast under a skilled 
director. Club women will be interested in 
A child of the frontier by Elma E. Levinger, 
a play about Abraham Lincoln, awarded 
a prize by the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
It would act or read well. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay’s two plays 
The Lamp and the bell and Ario da Capo 
are now available in this edition. 

More ambitious amateurs looking for 
longer plays and willing to pay a substan- 
tial royalty, will find a number of good 
things, many of them recent popular suc- 
cesses, among the titles published in 
French's Standard Library Edition. Some 
of them are: Polly with a past, by 
George Middleton and Guy Bolton, A little 
journey, by Rachel Crothers, Pals first, 
by Lee Wilson Dodd, Mamma’s affair, by 
Rachel Barton Butler, Boys will be boys, 
by Charles O’Brien Kennedy, and Diana 
of Dobson's, by Cicely Hamilton. Robin- 
son’s The whiteheaded boy, so delightful 
as a reading play, is also available in 
this edition at 75 cents, 


History and Travel 


Channing, Edward. A _ history of the 
United States, v. 6. 1925. 645p. 
Maemillan $4.75. 973 or 973.7 
v. 6. The war for Southern inde- 
pendence. 

The 6th volume of this important work 
covers the period from 1850 to the down- 
fall of the confederacy and has a value 
in itself as a single volume history of the 
Civil War period. 


Greely, A. W. Handbook of Alaska. 


3rd ed. 1925. 335p. illus. Scrib- 
ner $3.50. 917.98 
Revised edition of book published in 
1909, containing new material on fisher- 


ies, fur-farming, reindeer, forests, volca- 
noes and transportation. 
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Miltoun, Francis. The spell of Nor- 
mandy. 1925. 448p. illus. Page 
$3.75. 914.42 


First issued as Rambles in Normandy, 
now brought out as one of the Spell series. 
Myers, Gustavus. The history of Amer- 
ican idealism. 1925. 349p. Boni & 
Liveright $3. 917.¢ 


An extremely interesting survey of such 
movements as those for religious liberty, 
popular education, universal’ suffrage, 
anti-slavery, ete., and the popular attitude 
toward them. 


Powell, E. Alexander. 
most purple rim. 1925. 4381p. 
illus. Century $3.50. 916 


Travel in Abyssinia, eastern Africa and 
Madagasear. Rather sketchy but satis- 
factory. Many illustrations and map. 


Beyond the ut- 


Biography 


Bradford, Gamaliel. Wives. 1925. 298p. 
Harper $3.50. 920 


The Ladies’ Home Journal used to run 
a series “Unknown wives of well-known 
men.” Mr. Bradford has had something 
of the same idea in this book. He writes 
of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, Mrs. Benedict 
Arnold, Theodosia Burr, Mrs. James Mad- 
ison, Mrs. Jefferson Davis, Mrs. Benjamin 
F. Butler and Mrs. James G. Blaine. Fas- 
cinating studies. Reprinted from Harpers 
and Atlantic. 


Croly, Herbert. Willard Straight. 1925. 
569p. illus. Macmillan $5. 921 


Biography of a young American, found- 
er of the New Republic, who had been 
intimately associated with the affairs of 
the Far East. Well written in narrative 
style. One dollar cheaper than the 1924 
edition. 

See Booklist 21:108 Dec. ’24. 


The life of Sir Wii- 
liam Osler. 1925. 2v. illus. Ox- 
ford $12.50. 921 

The layman may learn much of the prog- 
ress of medicine in the last half century 
from these two volumes, and will find 
them fascinating reading also in their rev- 
elation of a vigorous, warm-hearted per- 
sonality. 


Cushing, Harvey. 


Murry, J. M. Fyodor Dostoevsky. 1924. 
264p. Small $3.50. 921 
Scholarly, critical, interpretative study. 
Considers Dostoevsky not so much as a 
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novelist, as a thinker expressing himself 
through a medium imperfect for him. 


Fiction 


Armstrong, Martin. At the sign of the 
goat and compasses. 1925. 316p. 
Harper $2. 


An odd, intense little story in which the 


people of an English sea-side village 
stand out with singular reality. For larger 
libraries. 

Cather, Willa. The professor’s house. 


1925. 283p. Knopf $2. 


A delightful book for discriminating 
readers. Professor St. Peter is the char- 
acter about whom the action revolves, 
but all the other characters are drawn 
with the author’s fine touch. 


Chadwick, Charles. The cactus. 
3814p. Crowell $2. 
Mystery story that moves from Green- 
wich Village to Mexico. “A lively story 
that men will enjoy.” (Open Shelf). 


1925. 


Collins, Dale. Ordeal. 1924. 298p. 
Knopf $2.50. 
Unusual first novel. <A _ story of the 


sea, of a party of aristocrats cast adrift 
on their yacht at the mercy of a brutal 
steward. Well done, but more suitable 
for large than for small libraries. 

See Booklist 21:26 Oct. °24. 


Erskine, Laurie Y. The confidence man. 
1925. 3803p. Appleton $2. 

The “best confidence man” in New York 
finds it necessary to retire for awhile. In 
the New England village to which he 
zoes he comes under the influence of a 
different type of life, his better self 
emerges and he discards the past. Would 
be popular among small library readers. 


Evarts, Hal G. Spanish acres. 1925. 


3803p. Little $2. 


Dating from the day the Indians were 
driven off their own lands a curse had 
rested on Spanish acres. How the curse 
is lifted is the theme of this genuinely 
good western story. 


Frederick, John T. Green Bush. 1925. 
304p. Knopf $2.50. 


One of those rare American novels based 
on a love for the soil. Tells the story of 
a young man of university training who 
gives up a promising academic career for 
farming, finding in his contact with the 
land a deep satisfaction and an answer to 
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the question of life’s meaning. A _ finer 
book than the author's first novel Druida. 


Franken, Rose L. Pattern. 1925. 348p. 
Scribner $2. 
Rather interesting story of a girl's 


married life and 
herself after 


growing up, her early 
her difficulty in adjusting 
the death of her mother. Long and drags 
somewhat toward the end. The eariy chap- 
ters describing a delightful home life in 
New York City are the best. 


Galsworthy, John. Caravan. 1925. 
760p. Scribner $2.50. 
“Caravan” contains all of Galsworthy’s 


“tales falling short of the novel in length, 
written between 1900 and 1923.” These are 
grouped by twos, having likenesses of 
theme or mood. Artistic and invariably 


gloomy. Not for the small library but 
will be welcome where Galsworthy is 
liked. 

Heller, Frank. Mr. Collin is ruined. 


1925. 335p. Crowell $2. 


An ingenious story by this Swedish 
writer of mystery tales which carries on a 
story within a story. 


Humphrey, Muriel M. ed. Best love sto- 
ries of 1924. 1925. 328p. Small $2. 


The compiler of these stories has given 
a liberal interpretation to the word love 
and the stories have a less narrow appeal 
than the title would suggest. The col- 
lection maintains a high level of literary 
excellence. 


Hunt, Frazier. Sycamore Bend. 1925. 
293p. Harcourt $2. 


A small town newspaper editor dreams 
of the city and its opportunities, sells his 
paper and goes to New York, and after 
two years at a copy desk on a great daily 
comes back contentedly to the little town, 
its gossip, its neighborliness, its annual 
horse shoe tournament and its broad hu- 
manity. Good for any library. 


Hutchinson, A. S. M. One increasing 
purpose. 1925. Little $2. 


Mr. Hutchinson’s new novel is on a re- 
ligious theme and is written with religious 


fervor. Serious readers will like it. Ap- 
peared in the Delineator. 
Muilenburg, Walter J. Prairie. 1925. 


277p. Viking press $2.50. 
A story that suggests The growth of 
the soil, especially in the similarity of 
the central characters of the two books. 
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Not enough incident to hold the average 
reader, but an impelling story for all its 
uneventfulness. 


Niven, Frederick. Ellen Adair. 
288p. Boni & Liveright $2. 


By a Scotch author who lives in British 
Columbia and writes two types of stories, 
western adventure stories and serious 
studies of Scottish character. This book 
belongs in the latter class and is an ex- 
cellent portrayal of a light-minded girl 
whose foolish love of admiration leads 
inevitably to disaster. 


1925. 


Parker, Gilbert. The power and the 
glory. 1925. 3839p. Harper $2. 
Historical romance following the ca- 


reer of La Salle. Brings in all of the fa- 
mous characters of the time and holds 
very closely to history. Introduces a very 
admirable girl heroine, but the love in- 
terest is slight. 


Parrish, Anne. 
1925. 


The perennial bachelor. 
334p. Harper $2. 


Story of a family life that centers in 
the person of Victor, the only son. The 
futile sacrifices of the mother and sisters 
are well presented. A very worth while 
book, awarded the Harper prize for a first 
novel. 


Porter, Gene Stratton. The keeper of 
the bees. 1925. Doubleday $2. 
Many readers have already known it as 
a serial in McCall’s. Others will want it. 
The author's last novel and typical of her 
outlook and method. 


Price, Edith Ballinger. My Lady Lee. 
1925. 3870p. Greenberg $2.50. 


The heroine is a little blind girl and the 
story of her childhood and education and 
her later career as a singer is told sym- 


pathetically and without sentiment. Good 
for any library. 
Rinehart, Mary R. The red lamp. 1925. 


Doran $2. 


A well conceived and well written mys- 
tery story. One that librarians may un- 
hesitatingly recommend. 


Wilson, Margaret. The Kenworthys. 
1925. 385p. Harper $2. 


In her second novel, the author of The 
able McLaughlins attacks the problem of 
ill adjusted marriage and divorce and the 
effects of divorce on the development of 
a boy. The boy’s nature is warped by his 
experience and the novel while absorbing 
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to adults is unwholesome for young peo 
ple’s reading. 


Children’s Books 


Banks, Helen W. The house of the lions. 
1924. 249p. Century $1.75. 


Story of family life and of a boy who is 
helped to find his better self. Is some- 
thing of a mystery story, but is not im- 
possible and has a wholesome atmosphere. 


Chaffee, Allen. Tony and the big top. 
1925. 2385p. Century $1.75. 


A story of the circus with a seventeen 
year old heroine. Tells many interesting 
things about the methods of wild animal 
training and the life of the circus people. 


Collins, A. Frederick. The boy astrono- 
mer. 1923 . 246p. illus. Lothrop 
$1.50 520 


A good book for boys identifying the 
stars and constellations and giving some- 
thing of the history of astronomy. Also 
describes scientific devices which the boy 
can make for himself. For notes on other 
books by this author see Booklists, as 
follows: The book of the microscope, 
20:104 Dec. ’23; The boy chemist. 21:116 
Dec. °24; Amateur electrician’s handbook, 
21:183 Feb. ’25. 


Knapp, George L. The quest of the 
golden cities. 1924. 255p._ illus. 
Dodd $2. 


Tells the story of Coronado’s expedition 
in search of the fabled “Seven cities of 
Cibola,” which unexpectedly discovered 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. Two 
hoys were members of the expedition and 
their adventures will make this story very 
interesting to boys of twelve and over. 


Leetch, Dorothy Lyman. Tommy Tucker 
on a plantation. 1925. 216p. La- 
throp $1.25. 

A pleasant picture of colonial Virginia 
is given in this book for children of about 
the third grade. Recommended in a fore- 
word by Louise P. Latimer of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., public library. 


Martins, Frederick H. Fairy tales from 
the Orient. 1923. 2938p. illus. 
McBride $2.50. 398 

Retold tales, including Arabian, Egypt- 
ian, Persian and Syrian tales. Good print 
and attractive coiored illustrations. Buy 

{f more such tales are needed. 
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Price, Overton W. The land we live in. 
Boy scout ed. 242p. illus. Small $2. 
339 


A reprint edition that serves to call 
attention again to this valuable book on 
conservation. 


Rolt—Wheeler, Francis. Hunters of ocean 
depths. 1925. 303p. illus. Lo- 
throp $1.75. 


Follows the plan of the author’s other 
books, giving scientific information in 
story form, the action centering around a 
boy hero. 
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Stevenson, R. L. Treasure island. (Win- 
ston ciear-type popular classics). 
304p. illus. Winston 80c. 

An excellent edition in 14 point type. 
Good paper, satisfactory illustrations and 
binding. The best edition for duplicate 
copies, 


Yates, R. F. The boys’ playbook of 
chemistry. 1923. i72p. illus. Cen- 
tury $1.60. 540 

“The general principles of chemistry are 
outlined in an interesting way and direc- 


tions for experiments are arranged pro- 
gressively. For the beginner.”—Booklist 








